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^Republican audience in South Dakota, I think your letter

on free silver prior to your second nomination was as bold
a bit of honest writing as I have ever seen in American
public life. And more than anything else it put you in the
position of doing for the American public in this matter
of free silver what at that time no other man could have
done. I think now we have definitely won out on the free
silver business and, therefore, I think you are entitled to
thanks and congratulations."

It may not be inappropriate for me to add to this just
tribute a brief account of a personal interview which I had
with Mr. Cleveland, at his house in New York City, in the
winter of 1891. It was soon after he had written his letter
on the silver question in which he had come out squarely
for the maintenance of the gold standard. I told him that
I had been watching with great interest the reception given
to the letter by Democratic newspapers throughout the
country and had been surprised by the small amount of ad-
verse criticism it had aroused. He said, as nearly as I can
recall his words and I am sure that I give the substance
accurately:

" Well, I have been tempted to say something of the kind
for several months, but I refrained because I knew if I said
it there would be a cry raised * Oh, he wants to be President
again!' Xow, Bishop, I've been President, and a man who
has had it once is not overanxious to have it again. But
the time seemed to have arrived when I ought to speak and
so I let ?em have it.5 Then, with a complete change of
manner, and with a twinkle in his eye, he grasped me by the
knee and in a confidential tone said: Bishop, you'll find
there's some pretty good politics in that letter too!"

And there was, for it secured for its writer a unanimous
nomination for the Presidency and a triumphant reelection
a year later.

Boosevelt's service as Vice-President was destined to be
very brief. His anticipatory fears lest he should find the